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boxer of the ears 



Photo by Jake Chessum. 


provisers are like fighters and one mistake can earn you busted 
chops. It’s an analogy that appeals to Joe Zawinul. “You make 

boxing, you don’t have a gig.” 

It turns out that the real Zawinul Syndicate, the one he’d 
much rather talk about, is a string of tough Mexican kids for 
whom he corners back home in the States. I’d turned up for the 

sticking out of one pocket, Soccer Monthly out of the other. It 
didn’t take long to establish the informing metaphor. “For 

had watched from Row 20, and from the prospect of an 
eventual showdown between Tyson - “The perfect fighter” - 
and old George Foreman, the joke, cheeseburger-bloated 
second-placer at Kinshasa, who’d just come back from over the 
hill all gospelly and sexed up, keeping carefully hidden the 
best and least-damaged boxing brain of the last 30 years. 

Zawinul thumbs the side of his nose, growls like Angelo 
Dundee, and tells a story about Mike Tyson and Don King 

characters, you might find yourself reinforcing a flyover 










someplace. To music. 

“Hey, you ask all these guys, all these great fighters, and all 

Archie Moore, Archie played bass, and Joe Louis, he was a fine 
violin player, who studied all the time.” 

And then there was Miles, who helped put Jack Johnson 
back up where he belonged and who liked to pose, barely 
winded and just lightly sweated, up against the ringpost, 
jazzman as pugilist. 

Though he’s content to mix the sporting metaphors 
(elsewhere it’s “quarterback” or “ libero ”), he doesn’t mince his 
obsession with “control”. 

“Weather Report was 75 per cent my music and if the 
individualistic input was far greater then than with Weather 
Update, that’s because you had people like Wayne Shorter; 
people like that just can’t be replaced. A while back, I played 
with Wayne in San Sebastian for the first time in about five 
years. We didn’t talk about it, we just did this thing for Jaco 
(Pastorius). Wayne and me never had to talk about music. It’s 
the same thing, being a musician, being a fighter. If you’re a 
great fighter you don’t need to talk a fight. I always tell the 
kids: don’t worry about what this guy is going to do, because 
he might do something different and then you’re in trouble. 
You’re in there naked; someone’s going to undress you pretty 
quick in the ring. So just go with your own thinking, stick 
with your jab, work out, try some things of your own. That’s 
when you get control over a fighter.” 

Zawinul’s “jab”, that insistent pulse in the bass that 
underlay all of his best compositions for Weather Report, has 

latter-day Weather Update, with the less happy Syndicate, 
even on the uneasy world-music mannerisms of Di-a-lects; it’s 
the sound of a man very much in charge of the basics, taking 
care of business, utterly ready for the toe-to-toe. 

The violence, somehow, isn’t that far away. There’s some¬ 
thing faintly hostile in those synthesised cheers at the begin¬ 
ning of “Nubian Sundance” on Mysterious Traveller. You get 
the sense that Zawinul always thinks of music-making as a 
Roman holiday. “The people make the difference. To play a 
concert is not to play for the people, but to play with the 
people. It’s like when you work in the corner with a fighter, 
the violence out in the audience is somehow much more 
violent than what’s going on in the middle.” That’s planned, 
controlled , just as much as it can be, and the shiver of fear is 
part of the recognition that at the boundary of that planning, 
there’s chaos. 

Nothing better exemplifies that than the fate of two 
Weather Report alumni, both of them in some way victims of 
what Zawinul calls the “Weather Report syndrome”, a punch- 
drunk, directionless stagger that stalks former members. 
There was Pastorius, a genius of a bass player who tipped over 
more than once into destructive self-indulgence and through 
whose life, on and off-stage, ran a red thread of violence. 
Surprisingly, perhaps, but with the honesty of a good corner¬ 


man, Zawinul doesn’t baulk at making invidious comparisons 
between former members. “Alphonso Johnson was great, 
Miroslav Vitous was good, but Jaco was just something else, 
confidence, individualism, tone, strength . . . you must 
know, he was beaten to death.” 

I ask about Eric Gravatt, probably the most stunning 
drummer I’ve ever seen or heard, who featured on the second 
Weather Report album, I Sing The Body Electric, with its “Live 
In Japan” side, and who reduced me to a nervous tic on the 
band’s 1972—3 European tour. 

“Let me tell you about Eric. He was the best drummer we 
ever had, but there were aspects of his concept, about life , 
which were not so good. He wanted things too fast. He came 
to the first rehearsal with his lawyer and he wanted a contract 
and he wanted to be a partner with Wayne and me. I said, 
‘Hey, man, Wayne and me been out there.’ By that time, I’d 
made a record with Miles Davis and with Cannonball Adder- 
ley, Dinah Washington, Coleman Hawkins. Wayne had made 
a record with Miles, and his own things. We’d been out there. 
We were names. You hold the key when you have the name; I 
don’t care how good you are. 

“Omar Hakim, who was in the band, went on to play with 
Sting. One day he went to Sting’s manager Miles Copeland 
and he wanted more money or something. And Miles Cope¬ 
land said, ‘Listen, Omar, if I say Sting is sick today and can't 
play, 90 per cent of the people will come and get their money 
back and 10 per cent will hold onto their ticket. If I say Omar 
Hakim can’t play, it’s going to make no fucking difference to 
nobody.’ And that’s what I told Eric. Everything comes in 
good time. He wanted the money, then he would show 
everyone what he could really do. But I said, ‘Why don’t you 
turn it around, and really play your ass off?’ That’s what he did 
in Japan, but he wasn’t consistent. When he wanted to do it, 
he was as great as anyone I ever heard, when he didn’t, he was 
less than average. These days? He still plays, but not much. 
He works as a prison guard, in some maximum security joint.” 
Maybe you can hear that, back then, in the tight, lockstep 
rolls. 

For now, Zawinul finds himself in something of the same 
position as George Foreman. Out of the reckoning for a while, 
a couple of split decisions on record, a big shake-up on the 
home team, an all-round sense of having - maybe — gone soft. 

“We’ve not been in this country for a long time. You have 
to work your way back into contention. The new band is great. 
It was a wonderful combination before, but this is different. 
With two melody and harmony instruments, it’s not that easy 
not to clash, but then I have more control now. It’s always 
been a continuous thing, a growing thing. The sound 
changed. I’ve always been able to create my own sound. With 
electronics, especially analogue electronics, I could create what 
I wanted, not necessarily to copy a trumpet sound, but to 
make my own kind of brass sound.” 

Improvisation. Control. The jab’s looking good. Zawinul, 
still a contender. • 
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rebello with a cause 


London’s undiscovered relics. Long catacombs lead to stately 
broadcast studios where you think you can hear the ghostly 

audience on the departed Light Programme. In one of the 
largest, away from the clutter of neglected music stands, two 

studio are Marian McPardand and Jason Rebello. 

Ms McPartland is recording her 15 th season of Piano Jazz, 
the show she hosts for American PBS, where she talks and 
plays with fellow jazz pianists. It’s a distinguished series, and 
the erstwhile ‘youngest man in jazz’ seems a little overawed at 
being asked to participate. But after playing a solo "Over The 
Rainbow”, he settles down, and the next two hours grow into 
a fascinating meeting of musical minds. Although there is 
nearly half a century between them, the two pianists find a 

“Dolphin Dance” and “All The Things You Are”, Rebello’s 

sweep of McPartland’s playing. A Parker blues gets joyfully 
out of hand and they have to do a re-take; otherwise everything 

8 “Would you like to try a free improvisation, Jason?” asks 



“I’d heard her before, and I was thinking, oh no. I’ll be 
completely shown up. Solo piano isn’t something I’ve done 






the younger players. His work with Steve Williamson and 
Tommy Smith suggests a facility with several potential 
idioms, and the album proposes a thoughtful, discreet kind of 
fusion, electric keyboards used alongside the familiar smooth 
surface-hard centre touch which is Rebello’s favoured method. 
Like most who’ve come up through the jazz education system, 

“I spend more time on that than anything else, really. 
That’s how I approach improvisation. I need to think more 

jazz sort of took over when improvising died out in the 
classical world - I mean, Beethoven and Mozart were great 
improvisers - and there’s so much you can do on just a 12-bar 
blues. Playing a blues now, I’m more into doing it in a 
traditional way, since you can try and do so much with it that 
the point of the blues begins to go. Either get rid of the blues 

It looks likely that he’ll get some stick for introducing 
electric keyboards and lite-fusion grooves into what many 
expected as a straight-ahead record; and he admits that modern 
keyboards are “dangerous. It’s so easy to set up a pattern that 
sounds good immediately. My estimation of a lot of music has 
gone down since I started investigating what you can do.” 

Less significant than the justification that electric keyboards 
are ‘now’ is Rebello’s claim that every part is used at the service 
of the composition. “A lot of it’s improvised in that there were 
no definite bass lines and drum patterns to play against. It 
might not sound like it because of the studio sound, but the 
improvisation is there. I wanted to keep the jazz in.” 

The major coup was to enlist Wayne Shorter as producer. 
Jason grins at the recollection. 

“When I met him, I suddenly understood about all the 


Rebello is reflecting on the experience a week later. 


month. Since we last spoke to him (Wire 54), the unsigned 
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subscribe! 

and collect a CD by a modern jazz master 

This month, thanks to the kind offices of distributors Koch 
International, we can offer new subscribers the pick of modern 
jazz from two distinguished labels. 

Ricky Ford: Manhattan Blues (Candid) 

With Jaki Byard on piano. 

Eric Dolphy: Candid Dolphy (Candid) 

Steve Lacy: The Straight Horn (Candid) 

Glorious early flights of free jazz fancy by the mighty soprano saxophonist. 

Serge Chaloff: The Fable Of Mabel (Black Lion) 

Two rare sets from the brilliant bebop baritonist who played fast and died young. 
Also features Charlie Mariano and Dick Twardzik. 

If you’d like one of these fine CDs absolutely free, all you have 
to do is fill out the subscription form in this issue and write on 
the back of it ‘RICKY’, ‘ERIC’, ‘STEVE’ or ‘SERGE’ depend¬ 
ing on your choice of CD. Then send it, with the appropriate 

UnitsG&H, 115 Cleveland Street, London W1P 5PN. But be 
quick - the offer MUST close on 19 November. Offer open to 
first-time subscribers only. 
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PALAIS DES FESTIVALS, CANNES, FRANCE. 
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The Midem Preview & Daily News keeps you up to the minute 
on international music news. Book a page & make your mark 
to a captive audience. 


And let Midem make it happen for you. 

Midem, 25 years of getting it right! 

PETER RHODES, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ORGANISATION, 
METROPOLIS HOUSE, 22 PERCY STREET, LONDON W1P 9FF. 
TELEPHONE: 071 528 0086 FAX: 071 895 0949 TELEX: 920173 
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British International Jazz Awards 


1990 

ELEPHANT 


# 0 

■kbb Frtr 

Sackfuls of votes are now 

being counted. You, the readers, have spoken. 

J In next month's issue, full details of the Awards ceremony itself — to be held at Ml DEM in January. 

British jazz honoured 

at an international level for the first time. 

Don't miss next month’s Wire for 

a special preview of the most exciting Jazz Awards yet. 


Wire and The Borderline present in association with Frontline Productions 

the wire club 

Opening night: Thursday 8 November 1990 
8 pm till 3 am 

The Borderline, Charing Cross Road W1 

Live Music: Bukky Leo Quartet 

Bukky Leo, Jonathan Gee, Wayne Batchelor, Cheryl Alleyne 

Turntable Music: DJs Patrick Forge 8t Gilles Peterson 

Continuing on Thursdays throughout November, I lpm-3am. 









Art Blakey 


art longa 

Art Blakey. US critic Francis Davis has a rare audience with the great 
grand-daddy of the big beat. Archive photo by Bill Wagg. 


“I was sick, but I’m getting better,” Art Blakey told me, 
without naming a specific ailment, when I visited him in his 
Greenwich Village penthouse apartment this summer. 

In 1964, when Blakey was still in his mid-40s but already 
regarded as a hard bop father figure. Blue Note titled one of 
his albums Indestructible. For decades, the word fit. But now, 
at 70 — white-haired, stooped, and with a weak handshake - 
Blakey no longer seems impervious to time. 

In his right ear, he wore the hearing aid he was fitted with a 
few years ago, but which he eschews onstage. “I feel the 
vibrations through the floor, just like Beethoven,” he said, 
gingerly lowering himself into a stuffed chair in his spacious 
living room. “That’s all music is, anyway. Vibrations.” He 
spoke in a low, phlegmy voice that made me remember Dan 
Morgenstern’s description of a Blakey press roll as “the sound 
of a giant clearing his throat”. 

Blakey’s physical deterioration shocked me into asking 
formulaic questions - most of which I had to repeat several 
times, and several of which I finally had to yell. He laughed 
frequently - not by making a sound, but by throwing back his 
head and showing his teeth — as though self-amused by the 
disingenuous ring of some of his answers, as when I asked him 
why drummers make such good bandleaders (think not only of 
him, but of Chick Webb, Gene Krupa, Max Roach, Mel 

“I just play and try to make a showcase for the youngsters, 
so they can hone their art.” 

Asked if he considers himself a teacher (he is always spoken 
of that way), he protested, “Hell, no. How can I be, if I don’t 
tell them what to play.” On the other hand, he answered a 
question about whether, for purposes of cameraderie, he ever 
wished that the musicians in his band were closer to his own 
age, “Can’t teach old dogs new tricks.” 

And when I pointed out to him that so many of the 
musicians who have joined his band in the last two decades 
have been graduates of college music programmes (in contrast 
to their predecessors, who were self-taught, like Blakey 
himself), he joked, “When I came along, you couldn’t 
mention jazz in colleges. So there’s been progress. Youngsters 
today go, learn theory, learn harmony. Then they graduate, 
join the Messengers, and start their real education.” But he 
pointed with an autodidact’s vindication to his own honorary 
degrees from the New England Conservatory Of Music and the 
Berklee School Of Music. “They’re over there, bound in 

Blakey’s relationship with his young sidemen is one of 
tough love (though — the painful truth — for the last few years, 









they’ve been carrying him). “I tell them what not to play. 
They’re not youngsters. They’re young men, old enough to 
make babies. I treat them that way.” He admits to nudging 
them out of the Messengers when he feels they’re overdue to 
start their own bands. 

The position of music director (held over the years by 
Horace Silver, Benny Golson, Wayne Shorter, and Bobby 
Watson, among others) is strictly titular, Blakey told me 

“I’m the real music director back there. I’m the one 
directing the traffic,” he said, suddenly adamant. “But I like 
to give each of my men some responsibility, and the ones you 
mentioned were prolific composers.” 

How come Blakey himself hasn’t composed more? 

“I compose,” he protested. “Don’t you think I don’t. I’m 
composing on drums up there.” 

But composition in the formal sense? 

“Give them the chance to do it," he shrugged. 

“Want some apple pie?” Blakey asked me, putting 
our conversation on a different footing. “Best in New York! 
From Balducci’s!” he said temptingly, naming a well-known 
Village gourmet shop. “You know what they say about 
Balduccis. Spend a hundred dollars there and you can fit what 
you buy in the glove compartment of your car. Daniel, bring 
him some pie. And bring me a cigarette.” 

What the hell, the interview wasn’t going anywhere 
anyway. 

The strapping German fellow who handles Blakey’s book¬ 
ings from an office just off of the kitchen brought pie for me 
and an ashtray with a Marlboro Light already burning in it for 
Blakey. In the background, the radio was tuned to WBGO- 
FM. The disc jockey gave details of a public memorial service 
for pianist Walter Davis, Jr, a two-term Messenger who had 
died of liver and kidney failure three days earlier, at 57. 

Taking shallow drags on the cigarette, Blakey started 
bitching about his recent ex-wife, who had left him two 
years earlier, taking back to Canada with their two adopted 
children and (Blakey says) a large sum of money that was 
supposed to have been set aside for his business taxes. 

“I had four wives. They were all jealous of me,” he rasped 
conspiratorily, balling his fingers into a fist and adding, “they 
weren’t interested in Art Blakey as a man. The last one told me 
‘You make more money in one night than my father made in a 
year’. Well, whose fault was that? He could have been Prime 
Minister of Canada, couldn’t he? Wasn’t nothing stopping 
him. He was Caucausian. 

“I miss Buddy Rich,” he said suddenly, apropos of nothing 
in particular, as the radio played something by Freddie 
Hubbard. “The year before he died, I saw him at a festival in 
Europe. I asked him, ‘Why don’t you go somewhere and 
retire, old man? All those heart bypass operations you had.’ 
You know what he said to me? He pointed to the stage and 
said, ‘There’s no place else I want to be.’ ” 

Taking advantage of his reflective mood, I asked Blakey 


about his days as a teenage singer and pianist in Pittsburgh. 
(The story goes that he switched to drums after being 
intimidated by Erroll Garner.) 

“Hell, I wasn’t no piano player,” he joshed. “I just sat at the 
piano and knocked out a few chords. It was a means of escape. 
There was child labour in my day. I started work in the coal 
mines when I was 11. I was by myself, no brothers or sisters. It 
was tough, but I had to be tougher. My mother died when I 
was five months old. I never even saw a picture of her. Her 
best friend took care of me. They got married in the church, 
my mother and my father. He sat my mother in a carriage, 
said wait here while I go to the drug store and buy a cigar. 
They told me she sat there nine hours waiting for him to come 
back. He ran off to Chicago with some other chick, because 
she was too dark for him. He was a mulatto. Lived to be 103. 
Must have been a hell of a man. He loved me but couldn’t 
accept me as his own, because of the times. When I met him 
later on, I wouldn’t even talk with him, because he wouldn’t 
act like a man. 

“My first child was born when I was 13. I never abandoned 
my kids. I love children. I fathered seven. I adopted seven. 
That makes 14. I don’t remember how many grandchildren I 
have. I haven’t met them all yet. But I’m a great, great 
grandfather,” he said, coughing between “great”s. “So that’s 
my life. I have no regrets. I’ve had a ball. I’ve outlived some of 
my children. I’ve outlived some of my grandchildren. I’ve 
outlived most of my contemporaries. 

"Somebody dies — crocodile tears! Liars!” he fairly seethed. 
“I didn’t go to Monk’s funeral. I loved him. He and I were like 
brothers, birthdays one day apart in October. But I didn’t go 
to his funeral. People asked me why. I said the day somebody 
comes back from the dead and says to me, ‘Oh, what a 
beautiful funeral they gave me,’ that’s the day I’ll start going 
to them. Nature takes its course. Slowing up, retiring. You’re 
born, you die. It’s what you do in between.” 

In parting, I asked Blakey if he’d read Miles Davis’s 
autobiography (in which Miles accuses Blakey of once having 
fingered him to narcotics agents, back when both of them were 
still using). 

“I ain’t got time to read that. That’s garbage. I read books I 
can get knowledge from, the Koran , the Torah , the Bible from 
‘Genesis’ to ‘Exodus’,” he said, sweeping his arms toward a 
shelf full of what appeared to be books on World War II. 

I told him what Miles had said about him. 

“Did he spell my name right? Good.” 

Downstairs, in the lobby, the security guard was listening 
to a vibrant uptempo tune on the radio. It could have passed 
for something by the Messengers, circa 1978, except for 
something that was missing. It turned out to be the Harper 
Brothers, the band co-led by drummer Winard and trumpeter 
Philip Harper (a recent Messenger). 

Thanks to the many successive generations he’s sired, there 
will always be bands that sound like Blakey’s. But how could 
there ever be somebody else like him? • 
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Our label has always lacked colour, dating to when 
Jack Daniel sold whiskey in the crocks up above. 

You see, our founder said what went in his bottle was 
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Coleman moved to New York in 1978, played on 
the street, and stayed in the YMCA. Then he joined the Thad 
Jones/Mel Lewis band and went to Europe, and began 
advancing his personal musical style. 


“Mel d: 


t, he w 



it’ of the band. But Thad encouraged m 
the side that he thought I was really or 
going to go somewhere, and take the 
told me to have heart and keep doing w 
really had a lot of respect for Thad; he enco 
I didn’t really care what Mel thought.” 

Coleman played in a number of big bands: Slide Hamp¬ 
ton’s, Cecil Taylor’s and, mostly, Sam Rivers’s. A highlight in 
his development came when he met drummer Doug Ham¬ 
mond, and started working with his small group, which 
Coleman calls "probably one of the most creative groups I’ve 
ever been in. Doug had different rhythmic concepts, moving 
in a similar line to what I was doing, but they were far ahead of 

What Coleman was doing was nothing short of “trying to 
find a different way of playing that nobody had done. I was 
interested in doing it like Bird, which is the complete 
restructuring of the music, all the elements.” When I ask 
Coleman to elaborate on this a little more specifically, he 
expresses a real reluctance to talk music with non-musician 
press types. “Every time I get into this in an interview with a 
person who is not versed in music, it’s real fucked up. I always 
regret it later, because when it’s messed up, it makes me look 

He makes an analogy to having a conversation, and we 
pursue that route. “I feel like what Bird did in terms of the 
formal elements of music, the melodic part of it, the rhythmic 
part of it, I don’t think harmony exists so call it sound, the 
balance between all those different elements, the formal 
elements, the emotional elements, the communication needs, 
was, I don’t want to say perfect, but pretty damn good, close 
to perfect. I don’t call it bebop, I call it Bird’s music or Dizzy’s 
music; it was the music of that period. What I admired about 
Doug was that he understood that what we were trying to do 
was not change that balance, but just personalise the elements 
and give our version, relevant to our time, of that balance. To 
restructure all those elements and at the same time, keep the 
balance between them. 

“The best way I can think of talking about it is like having a 
conversation. The English language has a certain structure; 
there’s a certain way you talk. But the people of Harlem are 
going to talk differently than some guy from Oxford. If you 
start talking like Yoda from Star Wars , people are not going to 
understand you. In German, you say, ‘Bitte kann ich die 
Rechnung habe?’ which means, literally, ‘Please can I the bill 
have?’ Obviously that’s fucked up in English. There are these 
structural things going on in language, and there’s the same 
thing going on in music. So we started studying the actual 
structure of things and then started manipulating within that 


“Music is life,” Coleman continues, “and Charlie Parker’s 
music is very connected to what was happening every day and 
what they were doing then\ the music was like how they talked 
and the way they worked. That’s why it doesn’t make sense to 
imitate it today. Because we’re not living in the same time. 
These different guys who are playing in these groups doing 
traditional things, I’m not getting on their case, they can do 
what they want, but if they think that they’re doing what 
those guys were doing back in the 40s, they’re out of their 
minds. Today’s rhythm seeps in, whether you want it to or 


Coleman wants it to, so he started Five Elements, 
which, as his bio cautions, “refers not to the number of (band) 
members, but to the five elements of life: Earth, Air, Fire, 
Water and the Void”. 

“At the time,” Coleman says, “I didn’t have any gigs or 
anything, I certainly wasn’t even remotely well-known. I got 
people who were just willing to try some different shit. Just 
try some music for no other reason than just to try it. It wasn’t 
like they were the perfect people; the only one who had the 
same ideas at that time was Graham Haynes; the rest of the 
cats were playing whatever, that’s why the group’s changed a 

On Rhythm People the group is James Weidman, David 
Gilmore, Reggie Washington, and Marvin ‘Smitty’ Smith; 
there are guest appearances by Robin Eubanks, Cassandra 
Wilson and Dave Holland. 

Coleman works with Holland frequently, and notes that “a 
lot of critics come up to me and say, ‘I like you better in Dave 
Holland’s group’, or ‘you sound better doing this, or that’. I 
don’t look at it like that. I’m doing the same thing as I’m 
trying to do when I’m in my band. As I’m doing right now 
talking to you. I’m not changing anything.” 

Not yet. But as he notes, “Five Elements has been around 
for a while, and one thing I notice, even though I hate to 
admit it, is that there are a lot of groups that have picked up 
on some of the things we’ve done, and a lot of individuals that 
have picked up on some of the things I’ve done, solo-wise. 
Actually, I don’t want to play like this. I’m gonna move on to 
something else.” 

I had to ask . . . 

“I don’t know what I’m gonna move on to. I can’t say. ” • 


Motherland Pulse, 1985, JMT Productions 
On The Edge Of Tomorrow, 1986, JMT 
World Expansion, 1987, JMT 

Cipher Syntax, 1989, Strata East 

Rhythm People (The Resurrection Of Creative Black Civilization), 1990, Novus/ 


Dave Holland Quintet: The Razor's Edge, 1! 
Dave Holland Trio: Triplicate, 1988, ECM 
Stanley Cowell: Back To The Beautiful, 198' 



take five 


Charlie Parker died in March of 1955, and the 
effect of that event, though hardly unexpected, must have 
been desolating. Once the shock had worn off, and once the 
feeling of being musically abandoned and leaderless had been 
assimilated, the first post-bop generation was able to accept 
that there were possibilities to be explored out from under 
Bird’s shadow. Miles Davis had been one of the altoist’s 
hothouse products, and he was now to become a developer of 
talent himself, freed from the benevolent if intimidating 
influence of Parker and, since 1954, from the malignancy of a 
drug dependency. 

1955 was, then, a watershed both for jazz and for Miles. His 
studio year began with a recording by a quartet with two of the 
future quintet members (Red Garland and Philly Joe Jones) 
and Oscar Pettiford on bass. It shows Miles at a crucial stage of 
his development. Frankly, the session is not too good, but it is 
worth listening to for anyone wanting to understand Davis’s 
evolution at this point. Miles plays thoughtfully, producing 
nicely-shaped phrases: characteristic is a smooth climb, fol¬ 
lowed by a sudden interval leap and a rapid but graceful falling 
back to a point below the start of the phrase. His execution of 
his ideas still tends to be shaky, though, especially on faster 
numbers. This is exposed on “Night In Tunisia”, but he copes 
well with a double-tempo passage on “Green Haze”, and his 
uptempo tune “I Didn’t”. This is a relative of “Well, You 
Needn’t” and may have been a dig at Thelonious Monk with 
whom he had shared a fascinating, if personally inharmonious, 
set on Christmas Eve 1954, the last time he was in the studio 
before this session. 

By mid- 1955 Miles was big news, after a well-received 
performance with a pick-up band at the Newport Jazz Festival. 
This teamed him with Monk again - apparently no problems 
this time — and was such a success that the time seemed right 


quintet first recorded on 27 October for Columbia and later, 
on 16 November, for Prestige (see below), but before then 
Miles cut four numbers with Milt Jackson, Ray Bryant, Percy 
Heath and Art Taylor. Jackie McLean, another of Bird’s 

“Minor March” and “Dr Jackie”. Bags is the most fluent and 
authoritative soloist, relishing his day off from the MJQ, but 
Miles and McLean acquit themselves well. 

If Sonny Rollins was not available to join the Quintet, at 
least Miles got to record with him for Prestige in March 1956. 
The session produced three tracks, released as half of Collector's 
Items. The rhythm section was the same excellent unit which 
would feature on Trane’s Giant Steps : Tommy Flanagan, Art 
Taylor, and Chambers. Rollins takes time off from being a sax 

restrained and dovetailing well with Miles’s controlled and 


Much as I like 




cally under the direction of other people. Louis Malle had 
badgered Davis to score his nouvelle vague thriller L’Ascenseur 
Pour L'Echafaud. Eventually Miles agreed and, along with the 
fine band he was working with at the Club St Germaine 
(tenorist Barney Wilen, Rene Urtreger, Pierre Michelot and 
Kenny Clarke), improvised the soundtrack in the studio in a 
few hours. Several of the pieces are fragmentary, but all are 
fully realised artistically, standing up perfectly well when 

Just over three months later, in March 1958, Miles recorded 
Something Else for Blue Note as one of Julian Adderley’s Five 
Stars. Adderley, by then a member of Miles’s quintet, always 
rose to the challenge of playing with Davis or Coltrane and was 

which merit an article in themselves. A^on Kind Of Blue and 

















































taneously funky, graceful, muscular and pretty. Miles plays 
exceptionally well, with more assurance than ever before, and, 
despite Cannonball’s excellence, stamps the music with the 

Both of these should be in your collection. L'Ascenseur , full 
of lean, quintessential Milesian playing, has the more airy, 
modal feel (and is a crucial work for the pointers it gives) but 
the Adderley album, notwithstanding the complexity of some 
of the compositions and arrangements, has a loose-limbed 


recording began. It seems almost immoral that something so 
near perfection should be created off the cuff. But, of course, 
Miles had thought long about what he wanted, and conveyed 
this effectively to the sidemen. I needn’t dwell on Milestones 
and Kind Of Blue. They are well accepted as classics, and 
rightly so. Similar comments apply to the collaborations with 
Gil Evans from this period. Miles Ahead, Sketches Of Spain and 
Porgy And Bess remain the finest works of their kind, though 
Quiet Nights, assembled from offcuts against Miles’s and Gil’s 


The first Quintet album is the least satisfactory. It 
opens with “Just Squeeze Me”, Davis showing an almost casual 
command of his resources, but by the standards we expect 
today the band does not sound very accomplished: tempi can 
be limp rather than relaxed, and there are frequent stumbles. 
Trane, though playing in a much sparer manner than later, 
sounds almost loquacious next to Davis, yet, notwithstanding 
a big .tone, there is an obvious lack of confidence. Their 

and Coltrane were exploring outside the chordal rat-runs of 
hard bop, preparing the way for the New Wave in which 
Trane was to be simultaneously master and pupil but which 
Davis was to condemn, though developing his own kind of free 
jazz with the 60s quintet, with its use of rhythm, harmony 
and melody as virtual equals. And the version of “Stable- 
mates”, until Garland enters after the theme, sounds eerily 
like the early Ornette quartet, lithe and weightless. 

The other four Prestige albums, Relaxin’, Steamin’, Workin’ 
and Cookin’ were recorded on 11 May and 26 October 1956. 
Consisting primarily of first takes and made to fulfil the 
Prestige contract, as Miles had already signed with Columbia, 

often produces. Though there is still the occasional slip of the 

“Trane’s Blues”, “Half Nelson”, “Surrey With The Fringe On 
Top” and “Well You Needn’t” Miles is poised and incisive, 
Chambers and Garland elegant, and Trane a trifle ragged but 
powerful and riveting. 

recording regularly for Columbia (released on Fontana and 

with this company that the band would really flower. After the 
first three sessions, which produced Round About Midnight, 
Trane left and, in March 1957, Miles disbanded the group. 
When he tried to reassemble it in the autumn no one was 
available, but Cannonball gave up his own group to join 
Miles, so he was in place before the others returned. The 

Of Blue, Milestones and Jazz At The Plaza. 

The Plaza date, brisk and brassy, is closer to Milestones than 
the rarefied Kind Of Blue, whose pastel delicacy bespeaks 
considerable preparation: in fact Miles allowed the others no 
preparation, springing the material on them just before the 


after 1955 was seamless, a stable but evolving group produc¬ 
ing self-contained albums. It wasn’t like that. Until at least 
1963 sidemen came and went with bewildering frequency 
between record dates. Excellent tracks which did not find their 
way onto the well-known albums cropped up later on plum- 
filled compilations like Facets (French CBS). Moreover, con¬ 
siderable numbers of bootleg and private recordings were made 
from this time onward, many of which have re-appeared under 
different titles in recent years. Of those that appeared in 
legitimate form Live In Stockholm, Heard Round The World and 
Live At The Plugged Nickel (1965) are essential. 

The Stockholm album, with Trane, Wynton Kelly, Cham¬ 
bers and Jimmy Cobb, was cut on a tour a few weeks before 
Trane left the band for good, though he did record two tracks 
with Miles when the band was in flux a year later, in March 
1961. These are available on Someday My Prince Will Come. 
Garland was perfect for the 50s quintet, but Kelly was needed 
now, an imaginative player with a wider range than Garland. 
Cobb was a lighter, less tough drummer than Philly Joe (it is, 
incidentally, Cobb on the Plaza session, despite what the 

than driving the time. Prince is a significant album, with 
Trane and Hank Mobley sharing the title track. Mobley is 
good, but Coltrane cuts through like the proverbial hot knife 
through low fat spread. Mobley is out for “Teo”, a dark piece 
on which Coltrane is chillingly hypnotic. We hear Trane 
preparing to burst out of the form, and Miles probing for the 

“Teo” appears as “Neo” on the two albums taped at San 
Francisco’s Blackhawk in April 1961. These have always been 
favourites of mine. Strangely, the front-line solos on “Neo” 
would, if mixed over the backings Miles used in the 70s, fit 
without jarring. It is fashionable to belittle Mobley’s stay in 
the band and to dismiss that period as one of stagnation for 
Miles. Wrong! Mobley’s deceptively laid-back solos are well- 
constructed, and if the music is not breaking new ground it is 
far from stale. These are hugely entertaining sessions. 

Heard Round The World also catches the band in transition as 
far as the sax chair goes. George Coleman (of whom more in a 
moment) had gone, Wayne Shorter was about to settle in two 
years after Miles first invited him, and Sam Rivers sat in for a 
while. He recorded with the band in Tokyo on 14 July 1964. 
































woke up this morning, i was hanging on the wall 

Lee J a f f e was born in New York in 1950, lived in 
Jamaica for 15 years (where he played with Bob Marley) and 
worked as a record producer before he moved into the art field. 

In the 1980s, he had single-person exhibitions in New York, 

Los Angeles, Helsinki, Paris and London and contributed to 
such group shows as Artists Call Against US Intervention In 
Central America and Racist America (both New York, 1983) and 
A New Necessity (Newcastle, 1990). 

His series of works, Cordially Yours, Blind Willie McTell 
(recently exhibited at London’s Vanessa Devereux Gallery), 
combines images and sounds of traditional blues players, 
including Robert Johnson, Blind Lemon Jefferson and Blind 
Arthur Blake (above). Attached to each image is a speaker 
which plays that musician’s songs. Each tape lasts for 30 
minutes; it begins at normal speed and volume, slowly 
decreases for 25 minutes and fades into a final five minutes of 

The blues musicians, explains Jaffe, represent the roots of 
contemporary jazz and rock, and “the gradual decline of the 
music is an analogy for the loss of culture”. 




plain clothes guitarist 


come from a jazz background: Scofield, Frisell, McLaughlin, 
Metheny, Abercrombie, Sharpe, Bailey, all of them personalis¬ 
ing jazz origins with their differing techniques or technolo¬ 
gies. They might have apprenticed in rhythm and blues bands 

temperament. 

In this company, Andy Summers stands out as the excep¬ 
tion. Most of his professional career has been spent as a rock 
musician at varying levels. Having hacked it for a range of 
employers as disparate as Zoot Money, Kevin Coyne and Kevin 
Ayers, he began working in 1977 with two other players in a 
group called Strontium 90, which later changed its name to 

ments as support to Alberto Y Los Trios Paranoias, The Police 

Summers was always the technocrat of the group. He was 
the one who introduced an echo unit into their sound which 
resulted in the glistening textures of such hits as ‘Walking On 
The Moon’. I once heard The Police soundchecking at one of 
their big-venue gigs and listened to Summers improvise a 
huge soundscape of chords by himself that was as compelling 
as any of Sting’s songs. He is in love with the possibilities of 

difficult to envisage how they would have sounded without 
When The Police turned in their badges in 1985, the 
tive. He released two LPs with Robert Fripp, I Advance Masked 


song record, XYZ, that 
point, Andy could ha 
probably a few middl 


xplored the kind of rarified art-rock 
tound up in, and followed those with a 

got himself a Sammy^Hagar and 




breakfast of waffles and coffee. “All I ever wanted to do was 

with R&B groups but it was jazz that I was interested in. I 
played classical guitar for a long time. Rock is obviously great 


It’s the sort of thing one hears from many a jaded superstar 

already has significant work under his belt. Two exemplary 
albums for Private Music, Mysterious Barricades and The Golden 

dismiss him as a workmanlike eclectic. The gentle tones of the 

music on the second: long looping melodies played over 
luxuriant synthesised backdrops. Dashes of sax, lots of guitar, 
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exclusive to wire readers! 
cross-cultural creative music 
recordings at very special prices! 
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NOW AVAILABLE ON COMPACT DISC 


21 TRACK CD SAMPLER CONTAINING ONE 
TRACK FROM EACH OF THE ABOVE 


GIANTS 2E 


SOnet 78 STANLEY GARDENS, LONDON W3 7SN, ENGLAND 


WHERE MUSIC 
meets 

^TECHNOLOGY 

starring role, musicians needed information 
- Music Technology set out to provide it. For 
the last nine years AfThas been the only 
musicians' magazine to accurately guide the 
musician through the hi-tech Jungle without 
allowing the equipment to eclipse the music. 
Today, AfT provides reviews of the latest 
gear, features guiding its application and 
interviews with the wide variety of musicians 


MUSIC TECHNOLOGY 

Looking at technology with the musician in 
mind; looking at music with technology In 
perspective. 


Musk: Technology: £1.60 monthly from good 
newsagents or call (0353) 665577for details. 
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wonderful gadget called a notch filter, which enables you to 
identify points on the frequency/volume curve where feedback 
is likely to occur, then adjust the filter at that point so that the 
feedback is simply ‘tuned’ out. This seems a lot more fun than 
stuffing the body of your guitar with foam rubber or, indeed, 
fiddling about with a graphic EQ only to find that the 
optimum configuration for feedback elimination has also 

TA range comes with a built-in EQ anyway, which happy 

was intended. As if all this wasn’t enough, the TA100R AND 
TA200S models come with a built in 16-bit Alesis digital 
reverb (absent from the TA100 for those who don’t require it), 
augmented by a stereo chorus in the latter model. You also get 
piezo, active and low z inputs. The whole is packaged into an 
extremely elegant punched-steel faced cabinet with real 
wooden trim as an option which makes a nice change from the 
traditional lumpen black of stage amp design. 


)n of the guitar players among you, 
t’s do a quick survey of everyone’s 


Well, there we are. They probably 
needed a good night’s sleep anyway. 
When they wake up, perhaps some- 


Distribut 

Jean-Chs 


produced by Dugain 

• simply lost). I 
by the mair 


l singularly elegant range of 


ct with it 


hat the sound of a 
en you play it. And 


ade from plastic? The fact is, o 
adily-ish obtainable alternative is usually the metal plec- 
um, beloved of some but ignored by the majority who dislike 
e fingernails-on-a-blackboard feel and tone. 

Dugain plectra, however, are made in ebony, other exotic 
woods, coconut (yes, as in shell of), horn, bone (no ivory, 
inkfully) and semi-precious stone including onyx and tiger 
The idea would be commendable even as pure hype. The 
ngs look and feel great, partly because of the tactile nature 
the materials but also because Dugain plectra are scalloped 

be even slightly flexible. The serious end of a Dugain 

int rather than to the more-or-less tapered flat edge of the 
ditional plastic variety. This, of course, completely rein- 
ms the process of using a plectrum, and takes a little 


electric guitar. Brazenrock claim that the difference is more 

emphasis is on projection and clarity rather than mere 
loudness, particularly at low volume levels, where, for exam¬ 
ple, individual notes in a fast run remain full-toned and 

nounced, but the highly individual feel of the plectrum 
remains. So, like I said, we’re no longer talking thick or thin. 
Or lost, probably, given the price of a Dugain plectrum, but 
that’s no surprise given the workpersonship involved. 



K, 0792 310247. 
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this mad look . . . saying something that has nothing to do 
with the music at all. Sometimes you'd think, I haven’t a clue 

well, maybe you don’t need a solo here . . . small things, but 
the things that make a difference. Details. He’s really funny, 

perfect. A lot of ‘perfect’ records seem to be coming out of 

“A lot of people have said, God, you didn’t do any fast 
exciting solos, no ‘Mr P C at 200 beats a minute. I just 
thought, what’s the point? I wanted to do something that 
wasn’t just flash, tunes that weren’t geared to flashy solos - a 
lot of tunes are just two-bar heads which are written to do 
clever solos on. I’ve got nothing against that if there’s a point 
to it. But people often latch on to the wrong things, the 
shallow aspects of the music. Musicians as well as listeners. 
When you hear jazz musicians trying to play reggae, you 


The music world is Rebello’s oyster: he could probably 
get gigs in any of the pop genres, have a jazz career on the side, 
maybe dabble in recital playing. He’s probably characteristic, 
if not typical, of the modern way. But talking to him, you get 
the feeling that he’s already aware of the problems of all this 
diversity, of so much choice. It’s as though he’s preparing to 
concentrate his options rather than spreading them ever wider. 
At least he isn’t about to take flight in one direction. 

“America? There’s no need. I want to build something good 

America is streets ahead of here, partly because so few people 
here have put in the serious work. Jazz players are so much 
more dedicated there. People can do really well here without 
being all that good. If you compare the standards of classical 
musicians with jazz players here, I’m really embarrassed by the 
jazz side of it. People get lazy in jazz here.” 

wasn’t so mild. Besides, the Rebello philosophy is full of that 
much-abused term, being positive. To him, it’s all going in 
the right direction, even if the money and the players and the 
standards aren’t as they should be just yet. 

You’re changing people’s ideas of what jazz is by doing your 
own stuff. I suppose it’s all part of what I’m saying about 
young people being positive and defining what jazz is now. ” • 


Miles Davis continued from page 35 

selves as the scariest triple threat, probably not excluding 
Trane’s formidable colleagues, Tyner, Garrison and Jones. The 
second record of Heard features a Berlin gig from 25 September 
1964. Shorter is on blistering form, matching Rivers on record 

albums, such as ESP. 

As for Coleman, people are sniffy about him as well as 
Mobley, but he contributed much to Live In Europe , Four and 
My Funny Valentine. The last two split the fast and slow 
numbers from a Lincoln Centre engagement. The image of 
Miles as a restrained, middle register player no longer holds 
up. Even on the ballads he scorches, the rhythm trio is more 

bemused respect from many of the fans and critics. The 
repertoire freshened, perhaps under the influence of Shorter, a 
very accomplished writer. The band still played standards at 
gigs, but not in the studio. Williams drove the rhythm section 
to greater abstraction until Miles started to place greater 
control on them in the late 60s. Excellent though this band 
was I always found it rather too cerebral. The previous records 


especially on ESP, but it was musicians’ music: the lay listener 
often felt like a mere spectator, whereas Miles had always been 
strong on emotion. Each year a new classic was issued - ESP, 

prepared yet left me with a vague, unspecifiable disappoint¬ 
ment. The live albums ( Plugged Nickel and Heard Round The 
World), though more predictable in their material, are far 
more exciting and contain equally inventive improvising. 

Miles In The Sky and Filles De Kilimanjaro (the latter 
bringing in Chick Corea and Dave Holland on two tracks) 
alarmed some folk because of the rock elements used (both 

guitar, instrumental) but there was no fundamental departure 

real shocker. The quintet hid in a welter of additional 
keyboards and electronics. At the time I found no merit in this 

considerable critical acclaim. The only explanation I could see 
was that here was music which, despite its surface business, 
was easily accessible, and those who found the avant garde too 

superficially progressive that they could cope with. Miles 
would go on to produce a lot more stunning music, but at the 
turn of 1969/70 that prospect was seeming increasingly 
unlikely. • 
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ten great leo releases 

Homo Liber Siberian 4 (LR 114) 

Rhythms Hung In Undrawn Sky Marilyn Crispell (LR 11 
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A Night In East Berlin Sun Ra & His Cosmo Discipline Arkestra (LR 14! 
Pop Mechanics No 17 Sergey Kuryokhin (LR 158) 

Lito Carlos WardQt, featuring Woody Shaw (LR 166) 

Live In Bologna Cecil Taylor Unit (LR 404/5) 

Pilgrimsi Jazz Group Arkhangelsk (LR 412/3) 


4. Explorando El Ambiente Cabrerita (Alegi 

5. Oscar D’Leon Y Su Salsa Mayor (TH) 

6. Tito Tito Tito Tito Rodriguez (Palladium) 


modern jazz best-sellers 

1. Face To Face Baby Face Willette (Blue Note) 

2. Playboys Chet Baker!Art Pepper (Pacific Jazz) 

3. A Love Supreme John Coltrane (MCA) 

4. Along Came John Big John Patton (Blue Note) 

5. Hipper Than Thou EddieJefferson (Zu-Jazz) 



ds. 180 Shaftesbury Avt 

Allan Murray’s chart 

The Spin Yellow Jackets (MCA) 


The Night We Called It A Day Carol (Water 
Private City John Surman (ECM) 

Power Play Eddie Gomez (CBS) 

Peeping Tom Tommy Smith (Blue Note) 

Fish Out Of Water Charles Lloyd (ECM) 
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Steve Lacy, Lol Coxhill, Elton Dean, George 
Haslam, Paul Dunmall, Chris Biscoe, Pete McPhail, 
Pete King, Simon Picard, Mornington Locket, 
Mick Beck all play saxophone and all will appear 


OXFORDSHIRE JAZZ FESTIVAL 
26 October to 10 November 1990 

as will Mervyn Africa, BYJO, John Russell, The 
Affinity Orchestra, Henry Lowther, Steve Done, 
Vanessa Mackness, Pete Allen, Alan Elsdon, Alan 
Tomlinson, Marcio Mattos, Paul Rogers, etc, etc. 
Add 4 nights of blues, 3 days of work-shops 
(free, thanks to MU), jazz films, photographic 
exhibition, a lot of pub jazz events ... 

Full souvenir programme book available free, 
send A5 s.a.e. to: 

Festival Publicity, 76 Green Close, DIDCOT, 
Oxon 0X11 8TA. Tel: 0235 819633. 

Oxfordshire: 
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WELCOME TO THE OPENING OF 



MR BONGO - EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTOR OF THE HOTTEST LATIN SOUNDS 
PRESENTS 

THE LATIN SHOP 

BASEMENT OF 9 BERWICK ST, SOHO, W1 

(UNDERNEATH DADDY KOOL’S ON BERWICK ST. MARKET) 

THE FIRST OF ITS KIND IN EUROPE 

OPENING FROM SATURDAY NOVEMBER 12TH 

OFFICIAL OPENING BY EDDIE SANTIAGO 

(CHECK PRESS FOR DATE AND DETAILS) 


UK PRICES FOR IMPORT CDs, LPs & CASSETTES • SHIPMENTS DAILY 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: TEL: 081 • 347 8015 / FAX: 081 • 347 9236 
MAIL ORDER SERVICE: ALL LPs £6.99 + P&P: CDs £9.99 + P&P • LARGE SAE FOR FULL LIST 
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WHEN YOU FIND ONE, DON’T OVERDO IT 


STRONG IMPORTED LAGER 


WHEN YOU CAN GET IT 










